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There was confusion before the assault was made, described by the British officers who wrote it up, on account of Colonel Mullins, the Forty-fourth Regiment, with the ladders and fascines, not coming up, until General Gibbs, who had taken command and was now at the heads of the columns, shouted, "Here comes the Forty-fourth;" adding, in an undertone, as was shown on the trial of Mullins, "If I live till tomorrow I will hang Mullins on the highest tree in the cypress swamp."
Under the terrible fire from Carroll's riflemen and the heavy guns that had been well placed along the line, this column, bravely led by Gibbs, steadily moved forward. Along both lines of opposing armies it was one continued roar, that fairly shook the earth. The British officers, as well as all their writers, had confidently believed that by such an assault by regulars Jackson's raw militia would give way and the victory would be won, and it is but fair to say that any European general would have come to the same conclusion.
But the slaughter of this advancing column by raw militia is one of the wonders of war's record. It was the spirit of Jackson, the man who had never known fear; who was as cool as when Dickerson shot him through the body as he was when he said, "They shan't sleep on our soil; we will fight them tonight." He had a power over men that will never be known until the mystery of mind over mind will be more fully revealed. He made all men chivalrous; his presence was omnipresence. His presence infused his spirit in the army and all who came in reach of it. There was a power beyond magnetism. It was a divinity that the great God had imparted to him as a commander of men, that may be unfolded in the future, in the advancing science of psychology, or in the opening vision of the hereafter.
When he said to the brave commander at Fort Bowyer and his men, "At any sacrifice the British ships must be keptps to prevent the flank movement; but, for some reason, prob-ere rallied and halted.
